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BLIND  STENOGRAPHER  Ruth  Welles  excels  in  craft 
difficult  for  even  seeing  persons  to  learn.  Nimble,  sensitive 
fingers  (above)  punch  tiny  holes  through  spaces  in  Braille  board. 
She  reverses  notes  (left)  and  transcribes  memorandum  by 
“reading”  perforations.  Despite  her  skill,  equal  to  that  of  girls 
with  sight,  she  is  one  of  thousands  of  unemployed  blind  persons. 
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-EMPLOYEE 


THERE’S  A  VAST  RESERVOIR  of  man¬ 
power,  waiting  to  be  tapped,  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  physically  handicapped  men  and 
women  who  are  normally  considered  unfit  for 
industrial  employment. 

Wartime  manpower  requirements  are  chang¬ 
ing  the  status  of  these  persons.  “Unfit”  a  year 
ago,  they  are  now  winning  new  and  tardy  recog¬ 
nition  as  useful  workers  in  scores  of  occupations. 

The  army  of  the  physically  handicapped  in¬ 
cludes  chiefly  the  blind,  deaf-mutes,  the  hard  of 
hearing,  persons  who  have  lost  parts  of  their 
bodies  in  accidents  or  war,  those  crippled  con¬ 
genitally  or  by  paralysis  or  other  illness,  and 
sufferers  from  cardiac  and  pulmonary  ailments. 

Estimates  of  the  size  of  this  reservoir  of  labor 
vary.  The  War  Manpower  Commission  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  figure  of  four  million  men  and  women. 
Dean  Babbitt,  president  of  the  Sonotone  Corp., 
has  estimated  that  there  is  at  least  a  tenth  of 


the  nation’s  five  million  hard-of-hearing  persons 
whose  skills  are  not  fully  utilized  in  industry 
because  of  their  handicap. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  40,000  blind  men 
and  women,  adequately  trained,  are  immedi¬ 
ately  available  for  employment.  That  number 
of  blind  persons  scattered  across  a  nation  does 
not  seem  large;  but  their  employment  in  jobs 
now  handled  by  seeing  persons  would  release 
sufficient  manpower  to  run  a  major  arms  plant 
or  fill  more  than  two  Army  divisions! 

Certain  social  implications  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  physically  handicapped  persons  have 
always  been  recognized.  Many  employers  con¬ 
sider  the  hiring  of  a  few  blind  or  crippled  persons 
to  be  a  social  responsibility.  Employer  atti¬ 
tudes  are  frankly  patronizing  in  some  cases. 
“Token”  employment  of  a  few  handicapped 
persons  is  on  a  par,  in  some  plants,  with  the 
token  hiring  of  Negroes  or  Jews. 


Whether  it  is  cheaper  to  industry  to  pay  taxes 
for  the  lifelong  care  of  unemployed  and  un¬ 
employable  physically  handicapped  or  to  spend 
money,  directly  and  in  taxes,  for  their  rehabil¬ 
itation,  training,  and  eventual  employment  is 
perhaps  a  moot  question. 

But  today,  with  labor  shortages  growing  more 
acute,  employment  of  the  handicapped  is  an 
economic,  operating  necessity.  And  the  experi¬ 
ence  that  management  gains  under  war  condi¬ 
tions  may  be  of  vital  value  in  the  postwar  period 
when  there  will  be  strong  political  and  economic 
pressure  to  compel  industry  to  employ  men  and 
women  crippled  in  the  war.  In  our  first  year  of 
war,  a  far  larger  number  of  sailors  and  soldiers 
have  been  returned  to  civilian  life  because  of 
battle  injuries  than  is  generally  known. 

Many  factors  have  kept  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  out  of  industry  in  the  past.  Some  of 
these  factors  still  remain  to  retard  their  em- 
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tion  in  which  abrasives  are  gaining  respect.  In  a 
typical  set-up  (3)  parts  are  held  by  magnetic  chuck 
for  grinding  flat  surfaces  to  same  dimension  simul- 


abrasive  wheels  are  saving  time  and  money  in  cut¬ 
ting  all  sorts  of  materials.  They  slice  through  gran- 
ite  (1),  or  make  a  fast  job  of  cutting  steeTpars  (2). 


Coolants  are  used  where  heat  must  be  held  down 
and  sometimes  the  work  may  be  wholly  submerged 
in  coolant  —  for  instance,  in  making  specimens  for 


met  alio  graphic  analysis.  Other  typical  jobs  now 
done  with  abrasive  cut-off  wheels  include  slicing 
thin  sections  of  quartz  crystal  for  use  in  radio  con- 


stock  so  tough  it  couldn’t  be  ma¬ 
chined  economically.  Finishing  a 
tapered  surface  (6)  is  mere  routine. 


Coated  abrasives  —  in  disc,  belt,  or  sheet  sheets  of  stainless  steel  (1);  wrapped  on  ‘ 
form  —  enter  into  final  operations  on  many  rollers  of  modern  eight-roll  units,  they  ‘ 
products.  Endless  abrasive  belts  polish  speed  surfacing  of  war-popular  plywood  (2). 


Keeping  milling  cutters  (1)  and  other  tbols  keen-edged  is  an  im¬ 
portant  function  of  abrasives.  With  diamond  wheels  (2),  used  on 
the  almost-diamond-hard  cemented  carbides  so  vital  to  war  work, 


mass  production  basis.  Grinding  inside  (1)  or  out-  for  checking  those  narrow  limits  are  ground  too. 
side  dimensions  of  parts  to  ten-thousandth-of-an-  But  removal  of  metal  with  grinders  instead  of  mill- 
inch  accuracy  is  now  an  every-day  job ;  gauges  (2)  ing  machines,  lathes,  or  broaches,  is  another  direc- 


separate  roughing  and  finishing  operations  may  be  combined  to 
effect  real  savings.  Wheels  are  made  in  wide  variety  of  shapes, 
sizes,  and  grades  for  specific  jobs,  such  as  sharpening  broaches  (3). 


CRIPPLED  BY  ARTHRITIS  for  years,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Madden  holds  war  job  sorting  rivets  in  her  Buffalo  home. 


INFANTILE  PARALYSIS  VICTIM  Albert  Wiese, 
works  in  wheel  chair  as  well  as  able-bodied  in  Chicago  plant. 


LACK  OF  ARM  does  not  interfere  with  efficiency  of  Gene 
Lesti,  guard  in  Cleveland  plant.  He  was  jobless  until  war. 


DEAF-MUTE  Betty  Domico  is  one  of  scores  of  physically  handicapped  workers  in  West 
Coast  plant  of  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  She  gets  sign  orders  from  Foreman  C.  E.  Gann. 


CRIPPLED  &  DISABLED  FEDERATION  has  trained  and  placed  hundreds  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons  such  as  Jennie  Mayer  in  vital  war  industries.  She  is  sewing  drop-message  bags. 


DWARFS,  who  in  normal  times  might  be  considered  unfit  for  most  jobs,  are  prized  workers 
in  aviation  plants.  Here,  at  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  plant,  their  “handicap”  is  their  greatest  asset. 


HUMAN  DERELICTS,  these  broken  men  of  New  York’s  Bowery  are  rounded  up  by  police. 
In  prison  they  will  be  treated  for  alcoholism,  malnutrition,  then  rehabilitated  and  given  jobs. 


STILL  FIGHTING  JAPAN,  C.  R.  Nichols, 
ex-Maxine  who  lost  an  eye  in  battle  last  spring, 
works  in  Texas  plant  of  North  American  Aviation. 


WORLD  WAR  II  CASUALTIES  are  already  finding  their  way  from  fighting 
front  to  plant  front.  Here  fellow  General  Motors  workers  chair  Bernard  Cameron 
after  Purple  Heart  award  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  plant.  He  lost  arm  at  Pearl  Harbor- 


CONCUSSION  suffered  in  Battle  of  Coral  Sea 
ended  Naval  service  of  John  Bellamy,  19.  Dis¬ 
charged,  he  joined  worker  army  at  North  American. 


ployment  even  today  when  manpower  is  scarce. 

Here  are  some  of  the  objections  frequently 
raised  to  hiring  the  handicapped: 

They  lack  training. 

They  are  unable,  because  of  their  handicaps, 
to  do  any  important  work  with  the  same 
efficiency  as  physically  normal  persons. 

State  and  federal  laws  prevent  their  use. 

They  will  not  be  accepted  by  other  workers. 

They  are  more  apt  to  be  hurt  in  accidents,  to 
be  sick,  to  be  tardy. 

It  is  true  that  the  physically  handicapped  in 
many  cases  lack  training  for  specific  jobs. 
They  do,  however,  frequently  have  self-taught 
-  skills  —  more-productive  hobbies,  for  example 
gT  and  special  aptitudes,  noted  in  more  detail 
below,  that  make  their  training  for  specific  jobs 
relatively  easy. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  probably  the  outstand¬ 
ing  private  employer  of  physically  handicapped 
persons,  has  been  solving  this  problem  for  20 


years.  It  was  that  long  ago  that  Ford  established 
the  policy  that  its  personnel  should  reflect  accu¬ 
rately  the  social  structure  of  the  community  in 
which  each  plant  was  located.  Surveys  showed 
that  10%  of  the  population  of  Dearborn,  Mich., 
was  handicapped.  So  Ford  hiring  policies  were 
changed  to  permit  the  employment  of  a  like 
ratio  of  handicapped  persons  in  the  vast  River 
Rouge  plant. 

Today,  11,652  disabled  persons  are  full-time 
employees  at  River  Rouge.  In  this  group  are  687 
sightless  persons;  66  are  deaf  and  dumb;  42 
partially  incapacitated  by  infantile  paralysis; 
112  are  epileptics;  101  have  organic  heart  ail¬ 
ments;  80  have  only  one  arm;  one  has  no  arms; 
96  have  spine  curvatures. 

All  of  these  people  are  receiving  standard 
wages.  Their  employment  is  dictated  by  neither 
charity  nor  altruistic  humanitarianism.  Each 
is  expected  to  give  full  value  for  his  wages. 

But  this  is  possible  only  because  a  highly 


skilled  program  of  job  placement  has  been  done. 
Ford  personnel  men  have  studied  plant  opera¬ 
tions  and  individual  jobs  and  determined  what 
positions  handicapped  persons  can  fill,  then  they 
have  found  handicapped  persons  to  fit  the  jobs. 
It  has  not  been  an  easy  task. 

The  fear  that  handicapped  people  cannot  be¬ 
come  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  work- force 
is  not  entirely  groundless.  To  some  normal  in¬ 
dividuals,  association  with  the  handicapped  is 
repugnant.  Some  employers  fear  that  handi¬ 
capped  workers  will  demand  and  receive  from 
fellow  employees  services  and  courtesies  that 
disrupt  production.  These  fears  can  be  over¬ 
come  if  the  handicapped  people  are  brought  into 
the  work-force  gradually  and  are  treated  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  great  majority  wish  to  be 
treated:  They  want  their  handicaps  to  be  ig¬ 
nored,  they  want  to  be  independent,  self-reliant, 
given  no  “breaks”  over  the  normal. 

State  and  federal  insurance  laws  do  make  dif- 


HEARING  TESTS  combined  with  tests  of  noise  volume  can  aid  in  employment  of  deaf 
persons.  Experiments  indicate  that  certain  types  and  degrees  of  deafness,  while  barring  people 
from  some  jobs,  qualify  them  for  others.  Pan-American  pilot  is  tested  by  Maico  audiometer. 


HEARING  AIDS  make  possible  employment  of  vast  army  of  persons  handicapped  by  deaf¬ 
ness.  In  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  mill,  this  roller  can  supervise  crew,  work  safely  only 
because  his  hearing  is  aided.  Deafness  keeps  about  five  million  persons  from  full  employment. 
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HANDICAPPED  WORKERS  in  Ford  plant  get  special  pro¬ 
tection  at  plant  gates.  Other  employees  use  stairs.  Sylvester 
Rypkowski  and  Blackie,  production  line  partners,  leave  plant. 


CRIPPLING  PARALYSIS  is  no  bar  to  employment  of 
Clifton  H.  Freeman,  inspector  in  Ford  plant.  Under  com¬ 
pany  policy  personnel  reflects  community’s  population. 


BLIND  AUTO  MECHANIC/  Harvey  Carson,  one  of 
few  thus  handicapped  able  to  do  this  work,  left  his  own  ga¬ 
rage  to  work  on  war  production  line  at  River  Rouge  plant. 


"COME  AND  GET  IT/'  silently  signals  Foreman  Robert  Huddy,  at  extreme  left,  to  deaf-mute  workers  at  lunch 
time.  Deaf-mutes  prove  to  be  highly  efficient  workers  despite  handicaps.  Nature’s  wall  of  silence  gives  them  concentra¬ 
tion  powers  offsetting  difficulties  in  conveying  orders  to  them.  Foremen  and  fellow  workers  quickly  learn  sign  language. 


FORD  FINDS  HANDICAPPED  EFFICIENT 


ficult,  and  in  some  instances  unprofitable,  the 
employment  of  the  physically  handicapped  in 
some  types  of  work.  The  Senate’s  Tolan  Com¬ 
mittee  in  its  recent  report  on  manpower  called 
attention  to  this  and  has  proposed  that  extra 
costs  to  employers  involved  in  the  employment 
of  handicapped  workers  be  carried  by  the 
government  for  the  duration. 

The  experience  of  Ford  and  countless  other 
companies  employing  disabled  people  abso¬ 
lutely  refutes  the  argument  that  they  are  more 
susceptible  to  injury  or  sickness.  Experience 
shows  that  disabled  persons  are,  by  very  reason 
of  their  disability,  far  more  careful  and  take 
fewer  chances  than  normal  persons.  They  are 
the  safest  employees  in  most  plants,  even 
though  the  majority  of  employers,  before  hiring 
them,  obtain  legal  waivers  for  compensation  for 
injuries  suffered  by  reason  of  previous  disability. 
Likewise,  physical  handicaps  appear  to  reduce 
absenteeism:  The  crippled  person  guards  his 


health,  and  certainly  is  less  prone  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  payday  hangover.  And  experience 
demonstrates  that  the  handicapped  are  the 
most  punctual  employees;  shunning  crowds  in 
the  plant  or  in  public  transportation  systems, 
they  generally  are  the  first  to  get  to  work  and 
leave  their  benches  after  the  other  workers. 

Although  most  of  the  attention  here  has  been 
given  to  employing  certain  types  of  submarginal 
labor  despite  their  handicaps,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  in  many  instances  these  persons  can 
be  employed  because  of  their  handicaps. 

The  blind  stenographer  or  skilled  mechanic  is 
not  too  common.  But  the  sense  of  touch  that 
makes  it  possible  for  the  blind  stenographer  to 
work  also  fits  her  well  for  certain  types  of  in¬ 
spection  and  even  small  assembly. 

Deaf-mutes  are  particularly  well  equipped  to 
do  work  requiring  great  concentration. 

Certain  types  of  deafness  are  a  definite  asset 
in  some  types  of  work,  both  those  requiring 


concentration  and  those  having  an  excessive 
noise  environment. 

For  other  physically  handicapped  persons,  a 
variety  of  jobs  can  be  found.  Highly  repetitive 
assembly,  sorting,  and  inspection  jobs  can  be 
done  by  those  who  cannot  walk.  The  armless  or 
handless  can  serve  as  messengers  and  guards. 

Many  agencies,  private  and  public,  aid  man¬ 
agement  in  finding  these  people  and  fitting  jobs 
for  them.  There  are  state  and  local  welfare 
agencies,  charitable  institutions,  church  organi¬ 
zations  interested  in  the  rehabilitation,  training, 
and  job  placement  of  the  handicapped.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  devices 
for  the  aid  of  the  handicapped  can  help. 

Industrial  management  can  find  abundant 
help  in  licking  the  problem  of  fitting  the  unfit 
into  jobs  where  they  can  do  their  needed  share 
in  war  production.  The  problem  is  a  challenge 
to  the  imagination  and  ingenuity  of  every  in¬ 
dustrial  executive. 
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CUTTING  CORNERS  adds  as  much  as  154%  to  possible  freight-car  load.  United  Aircrah’s  Hamilton 
Propeller  Drvrsron  ships  that  many  three-bladed  propellers  per  car  by  simply  removing  dome  at  pr o- 
Mmer  hub  In  many  cases,  minor  disassemblies  taking  little  time  mean  major  savings  in  space 
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OLD  CASE  had  protrusion  ( center )  for  dome. 
Rule  1  of  war  packing  —  no  raised  surfaces. 


SAVING  GOODS 


SAVING/  SPACE 


BETTER  DISTRIBUTION 


SNUG  TIT  is  possible  by  flat  sides.  Stowing  al¬ 
ternate  rows  of  cases  on  end  adds  50%  to  load. 


THE  DESPERATE  WAR  NEiED  to  spread 
available  shipping  space  and  to  make  certain 
that  arms  arrive  in  usable  shape,  has  forced 
packing  to  new  peaks  of  efficiency. 

For  domestic  shipments,  the  emphasis  has 
been  on  eliminating  the  shipping  case  wherever 
possible.  Some  shippers  use  collapsible  freight- 
car  linings  of  synthetic  n/aterial  for  bulk  fluids. 
Others  employ  reusable  racks  for  plane  parts 
(MI,  11/15,  p.  42),  thus  bringing  the  best  in 
materials  handling  to  the  shipping  front. 


The  big  developments,  however,  are  in  the 
export  field,  where  shipping  space  is  more 
precious  than  gold  and  injury  to  goods  en  route 
may  mean  losing  a  battle. 

A  traditionally  non-export-minded  industry 
and  a  mushrooming  army  have  leaned  heavily 
on  the  export  divisions  of  the  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  for  methods  and  counsel.  The  export 
packing  engineer  has  come  into  his  own.  Every 
item  for  overseas  shipment  is  being  reexamined 
by  packing  experts,  and  containers  are  being 


engineered  to  save  space  and  save  products. 

Many  developments  must  remain  military 
secrets;  but  it  is  claimed  that  scientific  packing 
methods  in  some  cases  have  put  as  much  as  1 2 
times  more  war  goods  in  a  given  space. 

These  wartime  lessons  in  cutting  damage  and 
freight  rates  will  mean  more  effective  postwar 
participation  in  world  markets  by  U.  S.  in¬ 
dustry.  On  these  and  the  next  two  pages  are 
examples  of  space-saving  and  goods-saving 
packing  methods  now  being  used. 


NEW  CASE  for  propeller  has  flat  surface.  Dome 
is  boxed  between  blades,  thus  gets  protection. 
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